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I. 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Education  is  now  exercising  all 
of  its  functions,  though  its  experiences  in  coordinating  and 
attempting  to  see  that  its  plans  and  recoinmendations  are 
understood  and  implemented  are  in  too  early  a  stage  to  be 
judged*  The  Advisory  Council  is  a  unique  state  agency. 
There  is  none  other  in  the  nation  exactly  like  it*  The 
Council  thus  believes  it  helpful  to  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  purposes  and  activities  since  it  was  appointed 
in  September,  1965,  and  of  problems  and  conditions  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state  which  require  the  unique  services  of  the 
Council* 


THE  GENERAL  COIOITION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world*  Three-quarters  of  its  people  live  in  relative 
conditions  of  comfort,  health,  leisure  and  education  unknown 
to  any  other  people,  Massachusetts  ranks  among  the  top  ten 
states  in  the  characteristics  and  qualities  mentioned  above, 
and  yet  in  the  country  and  in  Massachusetts  are  many  who  live 
at  poverty  levels,  who  are  undereducated  and  v/ho  did  not  have 
equality  of  opportunity  in  relation  to  their  innate  abilities* 
IJhile  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  Massachusetts  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  there  is  evidence  that  other 
schools  and  colleges  are  mediocre,  understaffed  and  under- 
fiinded.  Moreover,  while  the  basic  laws  and  regulations 
governing  oaxavatlon  are  sound,  the  State  Department  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  state's  operational  agency  to  assure 
education  of  modern  quality,  is  also  not  adequately  staffed 
and  funded  to  do  its  job*   Nor  do  other  component  parts  of 
the  public  education  establishment  assume  responsibility  for 
clax-ifying  and  supporting  the  role  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education*  The  same  is  true  to  a  degree  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  which  has  been  operational  a  little  over  two 
years.  The  Commonwealth  has  vastly  increased  its  support  of 
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public  higher  education  in  the  last  five  years,  and  yet 
its  per  capita  effort  remains  lov/  among  the  states  and 
thouaands  of  its  qualified  youth  from  hard  pressed  fami- 
lies are  rejected  each  year.   But,  even  if  all  education 
agencies  were  operating  competently,  the  basic  conserva- 
tism of  the  education  establishment  and  the  vast  and  ac- 
celerating changes  in  all  kinds  of  knov/ledge  require  an 
alert  and  informed  leadership  to  assure  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  improve  and  grow  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

There  are  entire  segments  of  our  educational  pro-* 
grams  which  are  entirely  inadequate.  Examples  are  adult 
education,  education  for  those  in  correctional  institutions 
and  compensatory  education  in  our  central  cities,   V'Jhile 
most  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  large  enough  to  support 
comprehensive  educational  programs  if  they  have  the  funds, 
numbers  of  our  towns  and  even  regional  districts  are  too 
small  to  justify  comprehensive  educational  programs.  More- 
over, as  regional  districts  are  developed,  tov/ns  are  left 
out  and  find  themselves  educationally  isolated. 


THE  COUNCIL'S  FU1TCTI0L7S  AI3D  PU^.POGxHS 


The  Advisory  Council  is  a  continuation  of  the  ^'illis-^ 
Harrington  Commission,   As  such,  its  functions  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  other  state  agency.   Of  the  Council, 
the  law  states : 

"The  purpose  of  the  i^dvisory  Council  on  Education 
shall  be  to  recommend  policies  designed  to  improve 
the  performance  of  all  public  education  systems  in 
the  Commonwealth, 

"The  Council  shall  analyze,  plan,  and  evaluate  the 
programs  and  systems  used  by  all  agencies  for  pub- 
lic education  in  the  Commonv/ealth,  drav/ing  as  re- 
quired on  the  experiences  of  other  governments  and 
organizations  and  on  relevant  information  in 
other  departments,  divisions,  authorities,  and 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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"The  Council  shall  recommend  such  policies  as  will 
promote  and  facilitate  coordination^  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  all  public  educa- 
tion systems  in  the  Gomraonwealthi. 

"The  Council  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  of  3ducation 
and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  their  considera- 
tion the  findings  of  its  analyses  and  evaluations  and 
the  substance  of  its  plans, " 

The  Council's  function  is  different  in  that  it  has  as 
its  field  of  responsibility  all  public  education,  from  kinder- 
garten through  graduate  school,  and  by  indirection,  all  other 
education*   Secondly,  by  implication  and  by  example  of  the 
?7illis-Harrington  Commission,  it  is  charged  v/ith  examining 
the  systems  of  education  in  Massachusetts  v/henever  it  feels 
such  an  examination  v/ould  be  helpful  regardless  of  the  sen- 
sitivities, established  attitudes  and  day-to-day  interests 
of  the  operating  agencies. 


THE  RELATIOITGHIP  OF   TIU   COUITCIL  TO  THE  OTH:i:-^v  BOARDC 

Inasmuch  as  the  Council's  function  is  to  study,  to  plan, 
and  to  recommend  changes,  improvements,  and  innovations,  it 
has  an  overriding  concern  and  an  intimate  relationship  with 
the  operating  boards.   Only  if  they  are  v/ell  staffed  and  ef- 
ficiently operational  can  they  cause  the  school  programs  of 
the  state  to  improve  and  to  discharge  their  own  varied  respon- 
sibilities. Under  most  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the 
Council  and  those  of  the  operating  boards  are  closely  related 
—  often  the  same.  Only  rarely  should  the  Council's  studies 
and  plans  recommend  changes  and  developments  not  concurred  in 
by  the  boards. 


THE  QUEGTIOn  OF  DUPLICATION  OF  EFFORTS 

The  Council  is  determined  that  there  shall  not  be  un- 
necessary duplication  of  studies  and  other  activities.   It 
has  instructed  its  staff  to  confer  with  all  involved  oper- 
ating agencies  v/henever  it  prepares  plans  for  a  study.   The 
staff  has  done  so.   The  operating  boards  and  other  agencies 
must  conduct  certain  kinds  of  analyses  and  research  of  their 
own.   There  must  be  an  effective  and  comprehensive  state-wide 
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education  data  system.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  insti- 
tutional master  plans  and  comprehensive  master  plans,  parti- 
cularly in  higher  education.  The  necessary  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Boards  and  segments  must  be  clarified  and  delim- 
ited. 

Nevertheless/  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
Advisory  Council's  function  is  different  from  those  of  the 
operating  boards.  There  will  be  occasions  when  the  views 
of  those  advising,  the  Council  differ  sufficiently  from  those 
operating  our  schools  and  colleges  so  as  to  justify  study 
and  investigation  of  the  aims  of  our  current  systems  and 
the  way  they  operate.   The  fact  that  a  study  has  or  is  being 
made  does  not  of  itself  eliminate  the  Council  from  consider- 
ing the  same  problem. 


TH5  RELATIONSHIP  OF  TK^   COUHCIL 
TO  THE  GOVSaNOR  AIID  THE  LSGISLATTJRB 

The  Nillis-Harrington  Commission  conceived  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  as  related  to  the  legislative  function 
in  contrast  to  the  operating  boards  v;hich  are  part  of  the 
executive  function.   Nevertheless,  the  Governor  and  his  com- 
missioners must  understand  our  educational  systems,  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  for  their  support  along  v/ith  all 
other  State  functions  and  agencies  and  oversee  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State's  part  of  these  efforts.   In  particular, 
the  Governor  needs  economic  and  fiscal  information. 

The  Legislature  requires  the  same  Xind  of  information 
as  the  Governor,  but  it  requires  other  kinds  of  information 
and  services.   The  Legislature  has  the  final  responsibility 
for  determining  the  major  policies  and  programs  of  the  state 
and  of  determining  the  taxes  to  support  them.   Before  it 
passes  legislation,  it  needs  to  see  the  individual  acts  in 
the  context  of  the  ::tate  '  s  basic  programs  and  aims.   It  needs 
to  consider  alternative  possibilities.   The  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  can,  in  many  ways,  become  the  educational  re- 
search arm  of  the  Legislature  as  long  as  this  is  not  contstrued 
at  levels  of  specificity  v/hich  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Council's  limited  staff  to  serve  and  outside  the  Council's 
general  purpose. 
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TJhen  the  Legislative  members,  v/hich  were  recommended 
by  the  Uillis-Harrington  Commission,  v/ere  not  provided  for 
in  the  law  establishing  the  Council,  the  Council  requested 
the  President  of  the  Cenate  and  the  Cpealcer  of  the  House 
to  appoint  a  Legislative  Consulting  Committee  consisting 
of  four  senators  and  four  representatives.   This  v/as  done; 
but  to  date  the  Advisory  Council  has  not  found  satisfac- 
tory ways  of  relating  its  staff  and  activities  to  this  con- 
sulting committee,  to  the  Joint  Education  Committee,  and  to 
the  Legislature  as  a  v/hole.   To  fulfill  its  purposes  fully 
and  effectively,  the  Council  must  solve  this  problem  of  re- 
lationship to  the  Legislature.   Members  of  this  Commission 
during  fiscal  1968  are: 

Senators 
I4ary  L,  Fonseca 
Kevin  B,  Harrington 
John  II,  Quinlan 
Uilliam  L.  Caltonstall 

Representatives 
PvObert  A,  Belmonte 
Paul  J.  Cheehy 
Joseph  C,  DiCarlo 
Thoma  s  C  .  Jo  j  tic  o\  /sic i 
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A  suit^?.Y  OF  activitij:s  froii  TH3  inc:i:ption 

07  TII2  COUnCIL 

a.      From  the  establishment   of  the  Council   in  September,    1965 
to  the   end  of  the   first  year   of  staff  operation,    ITovem- 
ber  1,    1967. 

TUB   GOUITCIL'S    ITOIIINATIITG   FUITCTIOLT 

I  I-  ■!       I    I     ■       H    I  II  III!  .  I  ■         I  I    I  I 

The  first  major  responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  v;as  to  search  throughout  the  state  for  highly- 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  the  state's  major  education 
boards.   In  December,  1965,  the  Council  nominated  to  the 
Governor  96  persons,  three  for  each  membership  on  the  three 
major  boards,   Cince  that  time,  the  Council  has  sought  to 
continue  an  active  search  throughout  the  state  for  candi- 
dates and  has  nominated  to  the  Governor  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  number  of  vacancies  occurring  on  the  three 
boards. 

During  the  first  half  of  1966,  the  Council  searched 
widely  for  a  Director  of  . research.   The  Director  of  P^esearch, 
Dr.  Uilliam  C,  Gaige,  former  President  of  Uiode  Island  Col- 
lege, assumed  his  duties  on  ITovember  1,  1965,  v;hen  the  actual 
operating  functions  of  the  Council  began.   Dr.  Gaige  holds 
an  Sd,D.  from  Harvard  University. 

As  the  Council  began  its  unique  activities,  it  sought 
to  find  its  way  into  a  relationship  v/ith  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  other  boards,  and  the  professional  and  educational 
agencies  of  the  state.   Betv/een  ITovember  1,  1966  and  iJovem- 
ber  1,  1967,  the  Council  contracted  v/ith  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  ;5ducation  for  a  small  study  of  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education.   Follov/ing  preparation  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Governor  on  Comparative  Aspects  of  Massachu- 
setts' Financing  of  Education,  the  Council  contracted  v/ith 
a  group  of  scholars  to  prepare  three  reports  related  to  the 
economics  of  education.   The  Hev/  England  School  Development 
Council  administered  these  studies.  The  first  of  the  three 
reports  was  "Massachusetts  and  Its  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools".  The  second  was  "Inequalities  of  Education  in 
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Massachusetts",  and  the  third,  "The  ilev;  Massachusetts  Pro- 
gram of  State  Aid  for  Education".   The  second  report  was 
cited  nationally  because  it  clearly  demonstrated  hov/  suc- 
cess in  attaining  education  beyond  high  school  and  the 
quality  of  this  education  are  related  to  the  average  in- 
come within  a  community, 

Tl-10   MAJOR  STUDIES 


The  most  important  efforts  of  the  Council  during  its 
first  year  were  to  j>lan  for,  and  to  engage  consultants  for 
a  $93,400  major  study  of  vocational  education  in  Massachu- 
setts in  collaboration  v/ith  northeastern  University,   The 
Council  engaged  t\70  nationally  [prominent  experts  to  con- 
duct this  study.  Dr.  Carl  J.  ."chaefer.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education,  :iutgers  University,  and  Dr. 
Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Director,  Institute  for  "esearch  on  Human 
Resources,  Pennsylvania  Ctate  University.   Secondly,  the 
Council  planned  for  and  engaged  Dr.  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  Pro- 
fessor at  northwestern  University  to  Conduct  a  $73,000  study 
of  teacher  certification  and  teacher  education  in  collabor- 
ation with  Boston  University, 

The  final  activity  of  the  year  was  to  employ  Dr. 
Lav/rence  S,  Fox,  Director  of  Research  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
College,  as  the  Council's  second  professional  officer,   Dr, 
Fox,  who  has  a  Ph.D,  in  Higher  Education  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  took  office  in  July  of  1967, 

The  first  year  of  operation  was  one  of  exploration 
and  experimentation.   The  Council  v/as  limited  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Director  and  one  secretary.   The  Director 
divided  his  time  betv/een  the  requirements  of  the  state 
bureaucracy  in  gaining  budget,  staff  and  offices  and  in 
consulting  many  distinguished  educators  and  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  country,   Sui^sequent  e::perience 
has  taught  the  staff  much  in  hov;  to  assist  the  study  teams 
in  doing  the  most  effective  job. 


b.   From  Hovember  1,  1967  to  Movember  1,  1068. 

The  three  principal  responsibilities  facing  the  Advisory 
Council  staff  during  this  period  were  to  plan  for  nev;  studies. 
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to  participate  in  the  studies  already  underv/ay,  and  to  em- 
ploy its  third  professional  officer.  The  vocational  edu- 
cation study  report  and  the  teacher  certification  and  prepa- 
ration report  describe  some  of  the  activities  in  v/hich  the 
staff  participated.   In  the  fall,  the  Council  contracted 
v/ith  Dr.  Andre  Daniere,  :ilconomist  at  Harvard  University, 
in  collaboration  v/ith  the  Uev/  England  Cchool  Development 
Council  to  conduct  a  further  analysis  of  the  v/orlcings  of 
the  Gtate  Equalization  Aid  formula  ($0,000.00).   One  of 
the  overriding  problems  facing  the  state  and  its  communi- 
ties is  hov7  the  economic  resources  of  both  the  communi- 
ties and  the  state  can  be  combined  to  assure  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the  state's 
children  and  youth.   This  breaks  dov;n  into  hov/  much  money 
shall  be  made  available  at  both  levels.   Hov/  can  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  assure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  who  shall  collect  and  distribute  the  funds? 

At  midyear,  the  Council  engaged  Dr.  Anita  Ilartin 
of  'Jeston,  Massachusetts,  to  conduct  a  $10,000  prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  adult  education  program  in  Ijiassachusetts. 
(A  second  preliminary  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Adult  Education  Association  with  federal  funds,  which  were 
arranged  for  largely  through  the  Council's  efforts,) 

As  a  service  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the 
Council  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  llichael  Zinello  of 
Boston  College  to  study  the  college-going  intentions  of 
secondary  school  students  in  the  Iletropolitan-Boston  area 
($7,000.00), 

In  the  spring,  the  Council  enQaged  the  services  of 
Information  Management,  Inc.,  of  Jaltham,  to  conduct  the 
first  phase  of  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  an  education 
data  system  in  Massachusetts  which  v/ould  serve  all  systems 
from  Kindergarten  to  graduate  school,  public  and  private 
($15,000.00),   As  a  second  service  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  the  Council  engaged  Dr.  Gamuel  Hunter  of  Cor- 
nell University  to  conduct  a  study  of  status  of  art  educa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth's  colleges  and  universities  in 
collaboration  with  the  Jorcester  Art  Museum  ($20,000.00), 
Finally,  as  the  fiscal  year  closed,  the  Council  engaged 
Dr.  George  Madaus  of  the  Catholic  Education  Center  at 
Boston  College  to  make  a  study  V7hich  v/ould  result  in  the 
measiorement  of  alternative  costs  of  educating  non-public 
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school  children  in  the  public  schools. 

One  of  the  Council's  most  interesting  acts  (not  in- 
volving Council  Funds)  concerned  seven  V7orcester  area  col- 
leges. A  consortium  of  Anna  Maria  College,  Assumption  Col- 
lege, Clark  University,  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester  Junior 
College,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Worcester  Ctate 
College  v/as  organized  to  explore  v;ays  to  cooperate.  Through 
the  Council's  efforts,  the  consortium  received  a  grant  of 
$7,800.00  from  Higher  Education  Facilities  Coiranission  to 
plan  and  project  cooperative  use  of  facilities. 


TABLS  OF  5TUDI2:G  COIlTriACT^  FOR 
DURIHG  FISCAL  1968 

1.  Vocational-Technical  Education 
(Schaefer,  Kaufman,  northeastern 
University)  $93,400.00 

2.  Teacher  Certification  and  Teacher 
Education  (Utiles,  Boston  Univer- 
sity) 7  3,000.00 

3.  Continuation  of  Economics  of  Edu- 
cation Etudies  -  Etate  Equaliza^ 
tion  Formula 

(Daniere,  iTECDEC)  7,000.00 

4.  College-Going  Intentions  of  Secondary 
School  Students  in  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton (Anello,  Boston  College,  for 

Board  of  Higher  Education)  7,000.00 

5.  First  Phase  of  Adult  Education  Study 
(Martin)  10,000.00 

6.  First  Phase  of  Education  Data 
System  Study  (Information  Manage- 
ment Inc.)  15,000.00 

7.  The  Fine  Arts  in  Higher  Education 
(Hunter,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  for 

Board  of  Higher  Education)  20,000,00 
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8,   Ileasurement  of  Alternative  Costs  of 
Educating  ITon-Pioblic  School  Children 
in  Public  Schools  (Iladaus,  Boston 
College )  $4,479>40 

Total     $229,879,40 

FISCAL  1969  TO  ITOVEIIBER  1 

On  July  1,  Dr.  Ronald  B»  Jackson  took  up  his  duties 
as  the  Council's  third  professional  officer •  Dr.  Jackson, 
whose  Ed.D.  is  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  came  to  the 
Council—f ollowing  a  year  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Harvard-Boston  Schools  Planning  Project. 

STUDIES  COITTRACTED  FOR  FISCAL  1969 

The  study  of  vocational  education  particularly  illus- 
trated the  need  for  a  clearly  planned  and  organized  program 
of  adult  education  at  all  levels,  v/hich  v/ould  meet  the  needs 
of  adults  for  vocational  preparation  and  for  vocational 
re-education.  There  does  not  exist  in  the  state  one  single 
agency  which  collects  information  and  sees  to  its  dissemin- 
ation. There  is  no  system  of  counseling  centers  to  assist 
adults  in  appraising  their  educational  needs  and  in  finding 
the  programs  to  meet  them.  As  a  result,  the  Council  engaged 
Dr.  Ilelvin  Levin,  Professor  of  Planning  and  Government  at 
Boston  University,  to  direct  the  final  phase  of  the  Council's 
study  of  adult  education.  The  Contracting  Agency  is  the 
Triton  Foundation  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ($45,000,00). 

Both  the-^ocational  education  study  and  the  teacher 
certification  —  teacher  education  study  highlight  the  need 
for  an  examination  of  the  pupil  personnel  services  avail- 
able to  our  children  and  youth  in  the  state.   In  consequence, 
the  Council  engaged  Dr.  Gordon  P,  Liddle,  Executive  Director, 
Interprofessional  /Research  Commission  on  Pupil  Personnel 
Services,  University  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Kroll, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  at  Clark  University,  to 
conduct  a  $75,000  study  of  the  state's  pupil  personnel  cer- 
vices, particularly  of  counseling  and  guidance. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  a  majority  of  the 
school  systems  in  the  state  is  the  education  of  culturally 
deprived  children.  Most  of  these  programs  are  funded  by 
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Title  I  of  the  Federal  :i:iementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 
Little  if  knov/n  concerning  programs  not  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral government.   In  consequence,  the  Advisory  Council  has 
engaged  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Jordan,  former  Professor  of  Human 
Grov/th  and  Development  at  Indiana  State  University  and 
newly  come  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  to  conduct 
an  evaluation  of  programs  for  culturally  deprived  children 
in  the  state  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  in  collaboration  v/ith  the 
University  of  Ilassachusetts. 

Finally,  the  State  of  Ilassachusetts  is  a  pioneer  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  its  residential  programs  are  exceeding 
$8,500.00  per  year  per  student.   In  consequence,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  has  engaged  Dr.  Herbert  Hoffman,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Research  Psychology  at  Brandeis  University, 
to  evaluate  these  programs,   Brandeis  University  is  ad- 
ministering the  study  for  a  cost  of  ;:17,S35.00. 


FURTHER  STUDIES  CQHTEMPLATED  DUP.IITG  1969 

The  Council  is  currently  exploring  the  possibility  of 
awarding  contracts  for  studies  \7hich  v/ould  result  in  a 
system  of  guidelines  for  the  development  of  community  college 
buildings  and  facilities.  The  Legislature's  Committee  on 
Intergovernmental  .■:ielations  has  suggested  that  the  Council 
conduct  a  study  of  the  costs  of  all  educational  buildings 
in  the  state. 

The  Council  is  concerned  that  there  remain  too  many 
small  school  districts  and  that  the  development  of  region- 
alized high  schools,  as  separate  units,  fractures  the  unity 
which  should  exist  betv/een  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  State  Department  of  Education  pos- 
sesses little  authority  to  assure  the  unification  and  develop- 
ment of  appropriately  sized  school  districts.  The  Council, 
therefore,  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  conducting  a 
study  of  school  district  organization  in  the  state. 

The  problems  of  urban  education  grov/  more  acute i  The 
Council's  staff,  through  a  number  of  approaches,  is  seek- 
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ing  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  evaluation  and  study  of  some 
of  the  most  acute  problems  in  our  central  cities,  particu- 
larly in  Boston, 

The  State  Agency  for  the  evaluation  and  improvement 
of  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  and  for  the  transmit- 
tal of  state  and  federal  funds  to  the  towns  and  cities  is 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  The  Advisory  Council 
is  concerned  that  the  State  Department  is  not  appropriately 
staffed  nor  are  adequate  salaries  and  expenses  available  to 
the  existing  staff. 

It  is  exploring  vvith  the  State  Board  of  ilducation  the 
possibility  of  a  study  v/hich  would  clarify  the  functions  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education?  more  clearly  define  the 
roles  required  to  carry  out  those  functions?  establish  the 
educational  requirements  and  experience  required  to  fulfill 
those  roles,  particularly  as  these  requirements  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  requirements  of  schools  and  colleges/  and 
finally  to  determine  a  realistic  set  of  salaries  which  would 
attract  and  keep  the  required  personnel. 


IV 

THE  COMPLgriON  OF  TKZ   COUIJCIL'S 
TWO  I4AJ0R  STUDIES 

On  July  15,  the  Council  received  the  report  "Teacher 
Certification  and  Preparation  in  Massachusetts"  and  endorsed 
its  findings,  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  Higher  Education  and  to  the  school 
systems,  colleges,  and  teacher  organizations  of  the  state. 
The  recommendations  of  this  study  quickly  gained  national 
attention.   Inquiries  and  comments  have  come  from  half  of 
the  states  and  Canada,  A  Legislative  Committee  from  Cali- 
fornia is  visiting  Massachusetts  to  explore  the  study  and 
its  progress  (LTovember  19  and  20,  19SS),  The  leadership 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  has  endorsed  the 
findings  of  the  study  and  has  offered  the  services  of  its 
legal  counsel  in  preparing  the  first  draft  of  required  legis- 
lation.  The  State  Board  of  .education  is  making  its  staff 
available  to  cooperate  v/ith  that  of  other  interest  groups 
to  prepare  final  legislation  and  to  develop  plans  for  the 
implementing  of  the  first  recommendations  of  the  study.   The 
study  found  current  American  efforts  at  teacher  certifica- 
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tion  to  be  bankrupt  and  recommended  that  the  teachers,  school 
administrators,  college  professors,  and  school  committees  work 
together  to  develop  alternative  routes  to  teacher  certification 
and  to  set  four  levels  of  teacher  certification  which  would 
correspond  to  the  differentiation  of  functions  of  teachers 
of  varying  experience,  education,  and  ability.   Should  l^ssa- 
chusetts  succeed  in  the  recommended  breakthrough,  the  bene- 
fits of  this  important  study  v/ould  be  infinitely  greater  than 
all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Advisory  Council  since  its 
inception. 

Drs.  Schaefer  and  Kaufman  completed  their  study  in  mid- 
suirjner  and  submitted  their  manuscript  in  the  early  fall.  The 
270-page  full  study  will  be  available  in  early  ITovember,  and 
a  summary  of  the  study  "Better  Options,  Better  Lives"  is  now 
available.   "Jhile  Massachusetts  has  pioneered  in  vocational 
education  and  has  recently  developed  some  splendid  vocational 
schools,  the  majority  of  our  high  school  students  who  do  not 
prepare  for  college  continue  in  general  courses  which  do  not 
prepare  for  college  or  for  jobs.  Our  state  laws  provide  for 
the  development  of  vocational  higher  education  in  our  system 
of  community  colleges  and  also  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical institutes  as  extensions  of  our  vocational  high  schools. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  do  not  have  well  developed  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  vocation  teachers.  The  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  is 
narrowly  conceived,  its  services  being  largely  to  those  voca- 
tional high  schools  conducting  federally-aided  programs. 

On  ITovember  12,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  will 
receive  the  recommendations  of  the  vocational  education  study 
and  will  appoint  a  small  committee  to  assist  its  staff  and 
the  Council  to  determine  just  i/hat  recommendations  it  shall 
make  to  the  boards,  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people. 
The  basic  recommendations  of  the  study  are  for  the  radical 
revision  of  the  curriculum  for  non-college  bound  students 
into  a  careers  development  curriculum,  using  modern  team- 
teaching  techniques  and  oriented  around  clusters  of  vocations. 
Second,  the  study  recommends  that  the  state  absorb  all  present 
vocational  high  schools  into  a  state-oriented  system  of  in- 
stitutes of  educational  development.  These  institutes  v/ould 
educate  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  high  school  age  students  — 
those  qualified  and  able  to  prepare  for  specific  vocations. 
They  would  attend  these  institutes  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  maintaining  membership  in  their  comprehensive  high 
schools.  The  institutes  would  also  offer  vocational  education 
and  re-education  at  secondary  school  level  to  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  adults  and  to  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 
Third,  conununity  colleges  are  urged  to  develop  their  voca- 
tional programs  much  more  rapidly  and  to  carry  on  all 
higher  education  vocational  programs  leading  to  the  asso- 
ciate degree.   Fourth,  teacher  education  programs  should 
be  developed  for  both  the  careers  development  curriculum 
and  the  institutes  for  educational  development.  At  least 
one  university  program  should  lead  to  the  doctor's  degree 
in  vocational  education.   Finally,  the  study  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Manpov/er,  Research  and  De- 
velopment, jointly  administered  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Labor.   This  Division  would 
administer  the  state  operated  institutes  for  educational 
development  and  would  coordinate  all  vocational  education 
at  all  levels,  distributing  federal  funds*   Such  a  system 
has  a  rational  base  and  does  provide  for  a  closely  coordina- 
ted and  greatly  expanded  system  of  vocational  education  v;hich 
would  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  adults  and  of  our  man- 


power requirements* 


V 

THB  ADVISORY  GOUITGIL'3  PLzUTS  BJYOIlD  1969 

The  Council's  relationships  v/ith  the  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  state  are  becoming  clearer  and  closer.   The  Coun- 
cil's views  concerning  the  educational  needs  and  problems  of 
the  state  are  becoming  clearer.  The  Council's  staff  is  con- 
tinually in  contact  v/ith  the  staffs  of  the  various  educa- 
tional agencies  and  systems,  v;ith  educational  leaders  and 
scholars  and  v/ith  business  and  community  leaders.  Already 
the  Council  has  been  at  v/ork  or  is  at  v/ork  on  several  of 
the  major  and  more  crucial  problems.  During  1970,  it  con- 
templates a  major  study  of  our  comprehensive  high  schools, 
growing  out  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Study  and  of  the  Teacher  Certification 
and  Preparation  study.   It  contemplates  a  major  study,  hope- 
fully an  extension  of  a  preliminary  study  this  year  of  the 
unique  problems  of  urban  education.   It  is  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  studying  the  requirements  of  Massachusetts' 
state  colleges  for  improving  and  updating  the  teacher  educa- 
tion and  liberal  arts  curriculums.   It  contemplates  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  economics  of  education  studies  leading  to 
a  further  clarification  of  issues  related  to  the  extent  to 
which  funds  for  public  education  should  be  collected  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  state^  The  state's  programs   for  the  educa- 
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tion  of  handicapped  and  especially  talented  children  should 
be  examined.  The  nature  of  educational  leadership,  decision 
making  and  the  management  of  our  schools  appears  to  be  a 
fruitful  field  for  investigation.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  attempts  to  develop  evaluations  of  the  various 
curriculums  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  Council  pro- 
poses to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
certain  science  curriculums  and  their  accompanying  method- 
ologies are  used  in  secondary  schools. 

These  plans  for  investigation  are  tentative.  The  Coun- 
cil and  its  staff  continue  to  confer  with  educational  leaders 
and  to  study  education  problems.  While  during  the  current 
year  it  is  conducting  most  of  the  studies  it  planned  during 
1967,  it  has  found  that  certain  new   problems  are  more  impor- 
tant than  some  of  those  contemplated  earlier. 


VI 

GUPPOIT  AI7D  PUIIDING  OF  TIIj! 
ADVISO-:iY  G0UI7CIL  017  JDUCiVTIOU 

The  Advisory  Council  considers  tliat,  except  for  a  li- 
brary and  reference  assistant  required  for  1970,  its  staff 
is  complete.  The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  have  seen  fit 
to  fund  the  Council's  operations  at  a  quality  level.   The 
Council  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  Budget  Office  and 
the  Legislature  for  carrying  forward  its  unexpended  funds 
from  1967  into  1968,  making  possible  the  remodeling  and 
furnishing  of  attractive  offices  and  the  conducting  of 
$229,879,00  worth  of  studies. 

Unlike  operating  agencies  which  must  grow  as  the  popu- 
lation and  the  economy  expand,  the  Advisory  Council  is  limited 
by  lav/  in  its  scope  of  operation  and  in  the  size  of  its  pro- 
fessional staff.  The  Council  has  entered  its  third  year  of 
operation.  During  the  first  year  it  planned  and  contracted 
for  studies;  during  the  second  year  it  planned  and  contracted 
for  more  studies  and  participated  in  and  supervised  the 
studies  being  conducted;  in  the  third  year  just  undervTay, 
the  Council  continues  to  plan  for  nev/  studies  and  to  super- 
vise studies.   It  no\7  undertakes  its  third  major  activity. 
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This  activity  is  an  effort  to  assure  that  the  Council's 
study  findings  and  recoininendations  will  be  read,  considered, 
and  acted  upoo.  Ilany  educational  studies  have  been  made  in 
the  past,   Peihaps  the  basic  reason  for  the  Jillis-Harrington 
Commission's  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Advisory  Council  was  its  observation  that  most  studies  did 
not  result  in  change,  but  v/ere  quietly  filed  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries  and  in  archives.  Thus,  it  v/ill  not  be  possible 
to  knov7  hov;  effective  the  Council  will  be  until  at  the  end 
of  its  third  year  when  the  Council  can  be  judged  on  the 
wisdom  and  approach  of  the  studies  conducted,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  findings  of  those  studies  and  their  recom- 
mendations, and  the  degree  to  v;hich  the  Council  has  been 
able  to  engender  improvement  and  change  in  the  educational 
systems  and  agencies  of  the  state. 

Little  will  be  gained  from  the  marshalling  of  the 
best  brains  in  the  state  and  the  country  to  study  the 
problems  of  education  in  Massachusetts  if  nothing  happens 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts.  The  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  is  charged  with  recommending  the  findings  of  its 
studies  and  plans  to  the  operating  boards,  and  by  implica- 
tion to  the  legislature  and  the  people.   In  a  state  so 
large  and  complex,  such  recommendations  alone  are  insuf- 
ficient. The  Council  must  find  ways  of  marshalling, 
unifying  and  coordinating  those  portions  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  citizenry  appropriately  related  to  the  findings 
in  question.  The  Council  must  iTalk  a  careful  line  betv/een 
propaganda  and  inappropriate  use  of  public  funds  on  the  one 
hand  and  failure  to  inform,  to  engender  debate  and  to  elicit 
support  on  the  other.  The  Council  is  finding  that  the  press 
and  other  communications  media  are  interested  in  educational 
improvement  and  innovation.   It  is  finding  that  clearly 
v;ritten  summaries  of  its  reports  are  v/idely  read.  The  Coun- 
cil has  devised  nev/s  letters  to  summarise  the  findings 
of  its  major  studies.   It  is  exploring  the  use  of  small 
committees  of  interested  and  qualified  persons  to  advise  it 
and  the  operating  education  agency.  The  use  of  small  con- 
ferences is  also  being  considered  to  engender  discussion 
and  appropriate  modification  of  its  reports. 
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The  law  requires  and  it  is  essential  that  the  staff 
of  the  Council  remain  small  to  assure  that  it  engage  the 
ablest  minds  to  conduct  its  studies  and  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  bureaucracy  and  vested  interests •  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  v;ill  need:  to  v/atch  carefully  to 
assure  that  its  three  functions  —  planning  studies,  parti- 
cipating in  them  and  accomplishing  the  adoption  of  their 
recommendations  are  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that 
all  three  are  successful.   The  size  of  the  staff  assures 
that  the  present  level  of  funding  of  the  Council's  activities 
is  essentially  at  ma2:imum.   This  v/ill  bring  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  many.  Moreover,  if  the  Council  successfully,  on 
the  v/hole,  carries  on  its  three  functions  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  state  \\d.ll  have  spent  perhaps  three  million 
dollars  on  the  study  of  and  planning  for  the  improvement  of 
its  educational  system*  This  is  a  unique  contribution  among 
states,  a  considerable  effort  to  assure  quality,  planning 
and  grov;th. 

The  Council  viev/s  its  first  years  of  operation  with  a 
critical  eye.   It  might  have  worked  more  rapidly.   Its  studies 
might  have  answered  more  questions.   It  has  learned  that  cer- 
tain of  its  procedures  must  be  improved.  Yet,  as  it  moves 
into  its  third  year  of  operation  and  its  fourth  year  of 
existence,  it  inclines  toward  optimism  concerning  its  func- 
tions.  It  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  Legislature  for  their  support,  and  it  expresses  its  ap- 
preciation to  the  many  I  Massachusetts  citizens,  professional 
and  lay,  who  have  advised  it,  v/ho  have  participated  in  its 
studies,  and  \vho  are  nov/  endeavoring  to  use  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  studies  to  improve  the  education  of  our  children, 
youth  and  adults. 


